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AN INSPIRED CRITIC 

BY EDITH WYATT 



Among the journeys of one's dreams there is a certain 
experience familiar doubtless to many dream-travelers. I 
mean the great journey down the river. It is a green summer 
afternoon. The yellow water stretches away a half a mile 
on each side of your raft. The arrows of far silver ripples 
point to snags. Around you is the sight of low bluffs, corn- 
bottoms, highland rolling prairie, up beyond the banks. You 
are a perfect pilot, in your dream-power; and as in other 
dream-countries you have always known this wonderful 
place, and yet it is all new and fresh to you. 

It is not by the pages of Tom Sawyer alone, nor Euch 
Finn alone, that Mark Twain has piloted the world on 
that miraculous imaginary journey down the great valley, 
through the center of our national life; but by his whole 
philosophy, his tremendous propelling power as a social 
critic. 

The Emperor of Germany once said that Life on the 
Mississippi was his favorite American book. The remark 
has always remained for me an instance of the German range 
and thoroughness in information. The Emperor could not I 
believe have chosen any other volume describing Am erican 
life which would have expressed the virtues and vices of our 
nation as truly and as aptly as this work of genius. 

It is only when one thinks over Mark Twain's writings in 
their entirety that one realizes how numerous his social 
criticisms were — criticisms favorable and unfavorable, and 
representing, taken together, one of the most far-sighted 
surveys of democracy that we possess. 

It was as press-correspondent, from 1863-65, on the 
Enterprise in Carson City, and later in his letters to the 
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Enterprise from San Francisco, that Mark Twain began 
that penetrating comment on the Government of the United 
States, and on her social injustice which he was to continue 
till the end of his life. 

Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine tells us in his biography that 

Those who remember Mark Twain's Enterprise letters (they are no 
longer obtainable) declare them to have been the greatest series of 
daily philippics ever written. However this may be, it is certain 
they made a stir. Goodman (the editor of the Enterprise) per- 
mitted him to say exactly what he pleased upon any subject. San 
Francisco was fairly weltering in corruption, official and private. He 
assailed whatever came first to hand with all the fierceness of a flam- 
ing indignation long restrained. 

Quite naturally he attacked the police and with such ferocity 
and penetration that as soon as copies of the Enterprise came from 
Virginia (in Nevada) the City Hall (in San Francisco) began to 
boil and smoke and threaten trouble. Martin G. Burke, the chief- 
of-police, entered libel suit against the Enterprise, prodigiously 
advertising the paper, copies of which were snatched as soon as the 
stage brought them. 

As a journalist, he attacked at that period so many social 
abuses as to gain for himself the title of ' ' The Moralist of 
the Main." On his return to Nevada to report the proceed- 
ings of the legislature at Carson City for the Enterprise, 
Mark Twain was the best-known figure at the capital. His 
power and courage as a writer, combined with Goodman's 
power and courage as an editor made him respected and 
feared in the State Government. Mr. Paine tells us that he 
could control more votes than any legislative member : and 
with two other journalists, Simmons and Claggett, could 
pass or defeat any bill offered. — " He was fearless, merci- 
less and incorruptible." 

Mark Twain's contempt for the rabble of our State and 
national legislatures was lasting. In 1868 after he had gone 
East and become a Washington press-correspondent he was 
extremely dejected in the national capital, over the " pitiful 
intellects " governing the country. " This is a place to get 
a poor opinion of everybody in " he wrote of Congress. 
Thirty years later he put into the mouth of Pudd'nhead 
Wilson the remark that " It could probably be shown by 
facts and figures that there is no distinctly native American 
criminal class except Congress." And in 1907, in Christian 
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Science he lists Congress and the American voter as 
among the moral failures of the Christian religion. 

If there are two tickets in the field in the city, one composed of 
honest men, and the other of notorious blatherskites and criminals 
he (the American voter) will not hesitate to lay his private Christian 
honor aside and vote for the blatherskites, if his " party honor " 
shall exact it. His Christianity is of no use to him and has no in- 
fluence upon him when he is acting in a public capacity. He has 
sound and sturdy private morals, but he has no public ones. In the 
last great municipal election in New York, almost a complete one-half 
of the votes, representing about 3,500,000 Christians, were cast for 
a ticket that had hardly a man on it whose earned and proper place 
was outside of a jail. But that vote was present at church next 
Sunday the same as ever, and as unconscious of its perfidy as though 
nothing had happened. 

Our Congresses consist of Christians. In their private life they 
are true to every obligation of honor ; yet in every session they violate 
them all; and do it without shame. 

One understands the fear and respect Mark Twain in- 
spired as a commentator when one reads in the Express, the 
paper he owned in Buffalo soon after his marriage, the ex- 
plicit manner of his statement. He was speaking of some 
farmers of Cohocton who had mobbed a couple whom they 
disapproved. " The men who did this deed are capable of 
doing any low, sneaking, cowardly villainy that could be in- 
vented in perdition. ' ' He appended a full list of their names. 

It was with the same directness that he assailed Tammany 
in New York City in 1901 in his famous Waldorf-Astoria 
speech at the Acorn Club dinner — a paraphrase of Burke's 
Impeachment of Warren Hastings. 

I impeach Richard Croker of high crimes and misdemeanors. 

I impeach him in the name of the people whose trust he has be- 
trayed. 

I impeach him in the name of all the people of America whose 
national character he has dishonored. 

I impeach him in the name and by virtue of those eternal laws of 
justice which he has violated. 

I impeach him in the name of human nature itself, which he has 
cruelly betrayed, injured and oppressed in both sexes, in every 
rank, situation and condition in life. 

Our greatest humorist's critical examinations of various 
products of our social system," his defenses of the dumb, the 
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oppressed, the human beings enduring injustice in our civili- 
zation, both in the United States and in almost every country 
in the globe, are innumerable. One may mention as prominent 
instances: To the Person Sitting in Darkness, A Dog's Tale, 
A Horse's Tale, Cruel Treatment of a Boy (a defense of 
Chinamen), the Croker Impeachment, the account of the 
Queensland-Kanaka Labor Traffic in Following the Equator, 
The Stolen White Elephant (a satire on the methods of 
American Detective Bureaus), Leopold's Soliloquy (a de- 
nunciation of King Leopold's Congo methods), The Czar's 
Soliloquy (a satire on the imperial divinity of the Emperor 
of Russia). 

This was composed in the same year when a hideous mas- 
sacre of Jews occurred in Moscow. At about the same time 
the author was asked for a Christmas sentiment for the New 
York press; and wrote: " It is my warm and all-embracing 
Christmas hope that all of us that deserve it may finally be 
gathered together in a heaven of light and peace, and the 
others permitted to retire into the clutches of Satan or the 
Emperor of Russia, according to preference if they have a 
preference." 

Many people will recall with especial vividness Mark 
Twain's opinions on our annexation of the Philippines. 

"We have bought some islands from a party who did not own 
them : with real smartness and a good counterfeit of disinterested 
friendliness, we coaxed a confiding, weak nation into a trap, and 
closed it upon them ; we went back on an honored guest of the Stars 
and Stripes when we had no further use for him and chased him to 
the mountains; we are as indisputably in possession of a wide-spread- 
ing archipelago as if it were our property; we have pacified some 
thousands of islanders and buried them; destroyed their fields, 
burned their villages, and turned their widows and orphans out-of- 
doors ; furnished heart-break by exile to some dozens of disagreeable 
patriots; subjugated the remaining millions by Benevolent Assimila- 
tion, which is the pious, new name of the market. 

n 

" There are many humorous things in the world," he says 
in Following the Equator, " among them the white man's 
notion that he is less savage than the other savages." 

It will be seen that the United States of his chronicle is 
a land of savagery. Mr. Paine 's just and absorbing biogra- 
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phy seems to speak of Mark Twain's youthful experience of 
lawless violence, as somehow exceptional — or at least as the 
experience of a past, a pioneer condition in violence, a pic- 
turesque and bygone state. He points out that the author of 
Life on the Mississippi had seen in childhood a man shot 
down in the street, that his father Judge Clemens, as sheriff, 
had kept in his own house the body of a man killed in a local 
feud ; and that he had known at close range in early boyhood 
of many barbarous horrors in the community of Hannibal. 
It is my own belief that one day in the municipal and criminal 
courts of Chicago would convince Mr. Paine that neither 
roughness nor ruffianism had abated in the Middle West since 
Mark Twain's boyhood. 

The state of American society and government his stories 
and articles present is, broadly speaking, truthfully charac- 
teristic of the state of society and government we find now in 
Chicago — the most murderous and lawless civil community 
in the world. What is exceptional in our great humorist's 
view of our national life is not the ruffianism of the existence 
he describes for us on the Mississippi and elsewhere in the 
United States, but the fact that he writes the truth about it. 

Indeed I think that it would be possible to show that if less 
rough, the United States of our own contemporary ex- 
perience is far more ruffianly, far more violently bullied and 
more acquiescent in being bullied than the communities of 
Mark Twain's earlier novels and tales. 

The United States is filled with what may be called an 
excessive moderation concerning the telling of truth — though 
the implication is not intended that Mr. Paine 's candid con- 
sideration of his subject is shadowed by that fallacy in its 
truthfulness. She will not admit the presence of atrocity 
and horror in her own commonwealth. This admission would 
involve the inconvenient consequences of the necessity of her 
disapproval of these evils. Instead of acknowledging the 
plain, undeniable truth such as that which Mark Twain stated 
about our American mobs — that they are literally composed 
of persons who are low, sneaking, cowardly and villainous, 
she generally prefers to assume the timid and evasive air of 
what H. G. Wells calls our " vulgar refinement " and to 
dodge the truth by asserting that such a characterization is 
excessive. 

Thus when Colonel Roosevelt called Judge Baldwin a liar 
for his conduct in the Hoxie decision (or was said to have 
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called Judge Baldwin a liar) , instead of looking to see whether 
an important member of the bench really had betrayed us by 
twisting the truth, and had behaved irresponsibly and un- 
worthily, the American public focused its attention on the 
shock it had received from Colonel Roosevelt's " unmanner- 
liness." But apparently no one was shocked by Judge Bald- 
win, whose decision to at least one lay-reader of its many 
pages seemed to assert that the American Government 
licensed railroads to murder their employees. 

It is my own belief that if Judea had been peopled by 
Americans at the time of the Massacre of the Innocents, the 
main portion of the comment on the occurrence would have 
been devoted to the bad taste and persecutive sensationalism 
of referring to the incident as a massacre. 

ni 

One reason doubtless why Mark Twain discriminated so 
clearly against our native atrocities was because he was in 
literal truth a great traveler. In his welt-anschauung he 
shows you democracy not only absolutely as an experiment 
in the United States, along the river, in Tom Sawyer and 
Huck Finn and Life on the Mississippi and in Roughing It, 
but comparatively, and against the backgrounds of other 
countries, the pageantry of the nations of the globe. 

" It does rather look," he says in The American 
Claimant " as if in a republic where all are free and equal 
property and position constitute rank." He fills you with 
indignation when he describes a white man cuffing a helpless 
Hindoo servant for nothing in particular, in a Bombay 
palace : and then he fills you with indignation again while he 
tells you how he has seen his own father cuff a little negro 
slave boy with the same offensive injustice, and in the midst 
of the same surrounding subservience to his detestable per- 
formance. And you wish that Mark, Twain 's penetration and 
fresh observation would show you all the kingdoms and 
customs of the earth, and all the United States' own social 
history against that background. 

IV 

Mark Twain considered democracy both geographically 
against the background of other lands, and historically 
against the background of other ages. His presentation of 
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the subject historically has a brilliancy of sympathetic ex- 
pression that seems to me unsurpassed. So that The Prince 
and the Pauper and A Connecticut Yankee in Kmg Arthur's 
Court and Joan of Arc fire you with resentment, grief and 
amusement as quickly as their author's tales of today. 

"When he was a boy of fifteen, a compositor in a printer's 
office at Hannibal, as he walked to his work after dinner one 
afternoon, he noticed the loose page of a book blowing down 
the street. Picking it up, he read its fragmentary narrative. 
It was the account of a conversation of Joau. of Arc in her 
prison at Rouen, with two brutal English soldiers who were 
taunting her. Mark Twain had never heard of Joan of Arc 
before. He had read no history. Thenceforth through the 
open door of the wind-blown page, flung to him by fate upon 
that warm afternoon in the little American town, he was to 
travel in the realms of gold for nearly sixty years — through- 
out the rest of his life-time. From that day he was a pas- 
sionate reader of history. 

" Was somebody asking to see the soul? " says "Walt 
Whitman : and of course the reader of fiction is always ask- 
ing to see the soul : and in Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Arc may look upon and know the soul of an inspired girl, of 
flaming genius, the soul of a great, a rich-hearted woman, as 
deeply as though she had been the profoundly loved and 
honored friend of a life-time. I think indeed she was a friend 
of Mark Twain's life- time: and that from the instant, when 
as a boy he read the words of her chronicled conversation he 
saw from afar the flash of the special force in her that made 
her what she was, and knew at once intensely and delicately 
the peculiar splendor of her nature. He said he had been 
forty years writing Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc 
and that he liked it better than any of his other books : and 
as you read the pity and terror of its tragedy you easily 
believe both these sayings. In many ways it is the most 
profound, the subtlest and the most searching of his 
novels. 

In its superb story of the courage and truth of a woman's 
knowledge struggling forward under the puerile frivolities 
of the French rule of the king, and the evil trivialities, the 
mob stupidities and mob superstitions of the day you read a 
penetrating tale of patriotism for all time. 

A Connecticut Yankee is filled too with patriotism — with 
the only kind of patriotism which will ever make a democracy 
vol. ccv.— no- 737 39 
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successful, the sense of individual human responsibility for 
social justice. One of the most original works ever 'written, 
it is increasingly useful to us. For it presents a great 
democratic philosophy, a vast imaginative scheme of power- 
ful rule whose humor and common-sense give it a pragmatic 
validity. 

" My idea of our civilization," he wrote to a friend in 
1900, " is that it is a shoddy, poor thing and full of cruelties, 
vanities, arrogancies, meannesses and hypocrisies." 

Observing the truth of this saying as applied to our own 
country now, as well as to King Arthur's Court, American 
citizens are always turning to their great men to learn what 
to do if one intends to abide by our social agreement. On this 
absorbing question of what we are to do, few of our com- 
mentators of genius on democracy shed much light. Thoreau, 
of course, departed from the social agreement. He sheds a 
clear and blazing light nevertheless on the question of the 
honorable, individual conduct of free persons in a democra- 
cy; but unhappily, a strength almost divine, and beyond that 
of most mortal creatures, is required to climb the steep path 
that light indicates. Henry James, in another way from 
Thoreau, separated himself from our American social agree- 
ment; and sheds no light at all upon what we are to do in the 
general muddle — which he is indeed accredited with dispar- 
aging, but which in my own view, he simply ignored. Our 
greatest poet so beautiful to read, yet sheds no light at all, 
with his happy belief in "Good in all," etc. And even his out- 
lined democracy, his fellow-roughs hanging about each other's 
necks, does not exactly represent a reality, and certainly not 
as democratic or livable a democracy as is presented by 
Huck's and the negro Jim's days on the raft. Indeed it may 
be accepted as a proof of the magic of Mark Twain's genius 
of humor and the livable character of his democratic faith, 
that a nation periodically insane on the subject of the negro, 
and almost unable to recover from the shock of his having 
dined with a President, has selected as one of its most 
popular novels a work of fiction which presents the hero as 
dining, breakfasting, supping and sleeping for weeks with a 
negro on terms of complete social equality. In their different 
manners, William James, William Dean Howells and Mark 
Twain have all expressed great democratic philosophies, in 
whose light we can see a little distance into our own dif- 
ficulties—philosophies that one can live by, and go along the 
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road of one's existence by, at least at intervals, and accord- 
ing to one's •worth. 

To preserve and indeed to live in a sense of social re- 
sponsibility and yet maintain a cheerful demeanor, this is a 
philosophy of the Connecticut Yankee which has never been 
expressed elsewhere, I think, in so convincing and thrilling a 
manner. On the tide of the author's humorous genius you 
are carried forward with an impetus which bears you on long 
after you have left the Connecticut Yankee and stopped 
laughing at Merlin. 

Another carrying power of Mark Twain's philosophy, a 
force rather less obvious than his invincible humor, is its ex- 
traordinary sense of the beauty, the poetry and romance of 
personal relationship — not simply these qualities in relation- 
ships between opposite sexes, but throughout existence. His 
understanding of all human contacts has an exceptional 
keenness and delicacy. No persons in fiction are rougher than 
his characters ; and yet no author has exhibited a quicker dis- 
like of having anybody unfairly bullied or patronized. In a 
few pages of Cashel Byron's Profession, Alice Goff, the 
unfortunate, narrow-minded companion of the brilliant and 
generous Lydia Carew, who is presented by her creator as a 
person of exceptional gentleness and equity, is worse 
patronized and bullied by her mistress than anyone is un- 
fairly bullied or patronized with the author's approval, in all 
the cursing and fighting and rowdiness of Life on the Mis- 
sissippi, The American Claimant, Tom Sawyer and Euch 
Finn put together. 

Mark Twain appreciated the injustices of civilization not 
only to the poverty-stricken, but to those of mediocre fortune. 
One of his most eloquent passages concerns the payment of 
a twenty years' debt of fifty dollars by a hard-working 
country clergyman. There are numberless instances of his 
sympathy not only with great wrongs, but with ordinary 
difficulties and struggles. Among these is the story of how 
one night at a club-meeting in New York, all the other 
members one by one slipped away, while he remained, 
listening patiently with respectful attention through to the 
end, while a young writer read aloud, a very, very long 
poem. 

" How did you manage to sit through it? " someone 
asked afterwards. 

" Well," he said quietly, " that young man thought he 
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had a divine message to deliver, and I thought he was entitled 
to at least one auditor, so I stayed with him." 

In the unusual social faith of that tale there speaks, I 
think, the voice of the American spirit that may save us all 
at last. 

Mark Twain was a penetrating and imaginative critic not 
only of the failures of democracy in the United States and 
in the countries of the globe and the ages of the past, but the 
failures of our prevailing theology. 

His objections are sprinkled through all his books and 
his correspondence; and are crystallized in the sparkling 
speculative amusement of Captain Stormfield's Visit to 
Heaven and his posthumous story The Mysterious Stranger 
describing a sojourn of a nephew of Satan's upon earth. 
There is a power of imagination in these works of fiction 
on the subject of creation which is nothing less than 
titanic. Their fancies have a species of bulk, and one may 
almost say solidity, so that compared with them the gracile 
fancies of Poe seem made of air, and even Hawthorne's 
murky shadows appear to be cast by things ethereal. But the 
conception of Mark Twain's semi-theological tales of the 
cosmogony, Captain Stormfield's race with the comet after 
his death, when the billions of natives of the comet run to one 
side, and make it careen — and the story of the dog who has 
a better heart than God, in The Mysterious Stranger, are 
composed of the same stuff of world-dreams as Thor with his 
hammer, and the Erl King, and Prometheus torn by the 
eagle. 

Without wishing to speak with disrespect of a view of 
creation greatly solacing and inspiring to many, and to 
many noble persons, one may say that in general these 
fascinating works express one of the most interesting ob- 
jections to the Judean religion that we know. This may be 
roughly summed up in the statement that what Mark Twain 
seems to say about both the old and the new Judean faith is 
simply that it is too small: 

When a man goes back to look at the house of his childhood 
[he says in a letter to Mr. Howells] it has always shrunk; there is 
no instance of such a house being as big as the picture memory and 
imagination call for. Shrunk how? "Why, to its correct dimensions ; 
the house hasn't altered ; this is the first time it has been in focus. 
"Well that's loss. To have house and Bible shrink so under the disil- 
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lusioning corrected angle is loss — for a moment But there are com- 
pensations. You tilt the tube skyward and bring planets and comets 
and corona flames a hundred and fifty thousand miles high into the 
field. 

Before then he remarked one day to his friend the Rever- 
end Joseph Twichell, 

Joe, I don't believe one word of your Bible was inspired by God 
any more than any other book. I believe it is entirely the work of 
man from beginning to end — Atonement and all. The problem of 
life and death and eternity and the true conception of God is a bigger 
thing than is contained in that book. 

In declaring the doctrine of the Atonement an intrinsically 
mundane conception and in pointing out in numbers of other 
passages the pettishly self -referential and heartless manner 
of the God of the Bible, Mark Twain made a most valuable 
discrimination concerning the Christian theology. For him 
it is not simply as a physical but as a moral explanation of 
the universe that the Judean philosophy is too little. 

It is this inherent objection to spiritual conceptions of a 
rather petty nature and his admiration of ideas of the uni- 
verse which have greatness that make his tremendous 
monograph on Christian Science a suggestive and fascina- 
ing work. 

If the author had never written any other book, this 
volume alone would have shown him to be a great social 
critic. Its candor, spontaneity and big, unique sense of 
human values place it with those creative criticisms and in- 
terpretative surveys of influential ideas which are among the 
world's most enlivening possessions — with Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra and Sartor Resartus and Thoreau's Civil Disobedi- 
ence and The Shortest Way with Dissenters. 

At once a keenly analytic and a widely synthetic survey 
of the subject it has all the faculty of the close, detailed ob- 
servation, and rapid, practical deduction of the river pilot. 
It is a masterpiece of clear consideration and powerful, 
natural expression from the author's candid praise of Mrs. 
E*ddy's great contribution to human happiness, and her 
genius in execution to his exposition of her love of personal 
worship, and her taste for showy speech. 

Not the least valuable and interesting part of the book, 
is its literary valuations. As a commentator on expression 
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Mark Twain is always penetrating and imaginative. No 
more informing literary criticism is to be found than his 
reply to Matthew Arnold's strangely crass and ignorant re- 
marks on General Grant's biography. His wit on the subject 
of the emptiness of Fenimore Cooper, his thorough-going 
praise of William Dean Howells' sustained power as a writer 
— everything he has to say concerning the art and craft of 
writing has conscientiousness, truth and independence. 

One of Mark Twain's best attributes as a commentator on 
style, on men, on religious beliefs and on the ways of nations 
is his capacity for profound admiration. He has no poor 
provincial grudges against the souls and gifts of other 
peoples. He could praise well. He could admire greatly. 
He could admire with understanding. It is the obverse side 
of our American sin of judgment, and of condemnation in 
toto for a single obvious weakness or error that we are quite 
as likely to praise in toto for a single excellence. Public 
persons or foreign nations are entirely objectionable to us, 
or entirely commendable. Our regard is undiscriminating — 
a prejudice for or against its object. The reason why Mark 
Twain appreciated the greatnesses and the peculiar nobilities 
of the souls of nations was because he could also understand 
their smallnesses and their inferiorities. He could admire 
the beauties and contributive perceptions of our democracy 
because he could also know its stupidities and meannesses. 

No one ever told the truth about us more relentlessly. No 
one ever laughed more uproariously, at our mussy, imbecile 
romanticism and our tenth-rate, ignorant feudal tastes and 
our mawkish imitative " refinement " or despised more 
completely our smug idealizing superstitions, or our sloppy 
subservient government, and our endless injustice. 

But it is not alone because of Mark Twain's unique 
humorous genius, nor because he could admire well, nor be- 
cause of his many-colored wide view of life as a citizen of 
America and a far-sighted traveler of lands and waters, of 
histories and of religions, that he has been so richly ap- 
preciated by his enormous and constant audiences of read- 
ers. He had besides a certain essentially masculine faculty, 
in which no author has equaled him in many hundreds of 
years — a faculty profoundly satisfactory to the human race, 
to everyone who has been wronged, to everyone who has done 
wrong. He could curse well. 

Perhaps a person of another sex, and destitute of any 
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talent in this respect may be able to exercise a more impartial 
discrimination among cursers than is possible for a mascu- 
line listener ; and may be more readily struck by this ability 
in authors. In my own view, and within my own range of 
reading, Mark Twain is the best curser since Isaiah. To 
curse in a fine, forthright style and spirit seems to require at 
once more intensive and more extensive moral information — 
more knowledge of the states of Heaven and of Hell and of 
excellence and splendor and miserableness and meanness in 
mortal character than has ever been acknowledged. Mark 
Twain will long gratify his country as a magnificent, an im- 
mortal execrator. 

He could curse the ways of the United States excellently, 
and he could praise them excellently because he was cease- 
lessly interested in the success and failure of the fortunes of 
American democracy. He saw that tremendous undertaking 
I think as no other creature has seen it for us. He saw it at 
close range and in exact detail in his river-pilot days and as a 
journalist; he saw it geographically and historically against 
other ages and peoples and without class-consciousness ; and 
he looked at the vast fallacies, and dangerous poverties of its 
prevailing religious belief, with a strangely independent, 
with a brave and humane vision. 

Praise is well. Compliment is well [he once said in recognition 
of the honor shown him hy a great over-seas audience], but affec- 
tion — that is the last and final and most precious reward that any 
man can win, whether by character or achievement, and I am very 
grateful to have that reward. 

In the face of all our pettiness, it is, I think, something in 
our favor that our country was capable of instinctively giv- 
ing that reward in overwhelming measure throughout his 
long life-time to a sincerely denunciatory and damaging 
critic of extraordinary genius. Down the ages somewhere I 
believe it will be set down to our eternal credit that one of our 
most popular recreations has always been the satisfaction 
of embarking with our magical and profane pilot and going 
down the river — going down the river with Mark Twain. 

Epith Wyatt. 



